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ABSTRACT - . ^ • « . 

The purpose of this study was to identify and 
describe specific problems ,and groups of problems confronting child 
care/prekindergarten admini^rators as they go about theit daily 
war^k. Three specific questions were addressed: (1) Which wotk-related 
problems occur most frequently for these administrators? (2) Which 
work-related problems are moist bothersome? and (3) What global areas 
can l^e inferred from administrators' perceptions of their problems? 
^Anecdotal descriptions were collected from national and Wisconsin 
samples of day care/prekindergarten administrators. Prom these 
descriptions, a 50-pr.oblem checklist was developed and administered 
for verification ^to a second independent sample of administrators. 
The, first sampling provided 368 pro|)lem descriptions fTom 52 
administrators; the second provided responses from 126. 
Administrators indicated that 14 problems were bothersome, frequently 
occurring, or both. Factor analysis revealed five ^>r6blem area§: .goal 
direction, fiscal security, efficiency, personnel management, and 
parent cooperation. Related materials, appended, include ^copies of 
measures employed and a description of the demographic 
characteristics. of the second sample'. (^uthor/RH) 
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Abstract • 

Anecdotal problem descriptions were collected from national and Wlscotfsln 
samples of day care/preklndergarten administrators to Identify work-related 
problems. From these dea^lptlons, a SO problem checklist was developed and 
administered for. verification to second samples of administrators « 
Administrators Indicated that 14 problems werp bothersome,^ frequently 
occurring, or both. Factoid analysis revealed five problem areas: (a.) Goal 
Direction, \h) Fiscal Security, (c) Efficiency, (d) Personnel Management, and 
(o> Parent Cooperation/ 
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Perceivec^roblems of Day Care/Prelcindersarben Administrators 

1 

The past two decafl^Kiave witnessed an explosion* in the number and variety 
of day care/prelcindersarl^ programs (iS^podek & Davis, 1982). Given the. 
prominent and pervasive nature of the day care prelclndergarten administrator , 
job responsibilities (Axelrod\ Schwartz, Weinstein & e^uch, 198;2} , it is not 
surprising that^ evidence exists linking the child 'care administrator to* the 
quality of care provided in a given program. Grotberg, Chapman and Lazar 
(1971) suggest that the director and stajPf are the most important indicator of 
the quality of the care. There is evidence from Prescott and Jones (1972) 
that the leadership style of the director is predictive of differences in 
their teacher* s performance. Both Abt (1971, 1979) studies report that the 

4 

effectiveness of teachers is related to the amount of teacher *s child-related 
training and, effectiveness of the director* 

High rate^ of both teacher and administrative personnel turnover have been 
reported (Abt, 1971). While staff turnover is the result of many factoVs, it. 
may be assumed that inadequate preparation for the job demands, and the 
unavailability of inservic^ support and training could contribute to 
job-related stress, dissatisfaction, and consequently designation from the 
jQb. Comprehensive and relevant education programs for child care 
administrators are scarce, in spite of evidence that turnover among child care 
peifsonnel might be reduced if' appropriate, training were more easily^ 
available. (Gtotberg, Chapman & Lazar, 1971). An adequ4te empirical data 
bVse is a necessary first step in the development of relevant l^inistrator 
training programs. 



Peters and Kostelnllc (1981) imply that the research base for the 
preparation of child care/prelcindergarten personnel i's incomplete at best, 
generalily thin and, in many areas, nonexistent. They point out that most 
preseihriee and many inservice preparation programs are based on inferred 
rather than expressed needs; and, for the most part, such programs are based 
on expert opinion, not on empirical data* Peters and Dorman (1974) assert; 
that existing procedures to determine actual work rfequirements in 
childcare/prekindergarten settings have iJeen largely ignored as^a means of 
planning preparation programs* 

While an examination Of child care/prelcindergarten teachers has rewaled 

specific problems and problem clusters (Johnston, 1983) little is lyiown o? the 

perceived problems of admlifistrators. Peclc <1975), in a study of • the 

work-related problems of 108 Ohio day care directors. Identified four areas of 

day care administrator problems:* (a) influencing, (b) efficiency; (c) goal 

direction, and (d) compliance. Therefore, the present investigation of the 

perceived problems^ of child care/ prekindergarten administrators was ^ 

undertaken in order to (a) examine the stability of administrators* perceived 

* 

problems over time and across settings; (b) provide a more extensive empirical 
data base for understanding the work of child care/preklndergarten 
administrators; and, (c) pro>Mde ifurther iosight Into thtf preservice and 
inservice training needs of administrators. 

The purpose*of the present study was* to identify and describe specific 
problems and groups of problems confronting child care/prekindergarten 
adminis^ators as they go about their'daljy work. Speqif ically, the. resjiarch 
reported here addressed three questions: (a) Which work^related problems 



occur most frequently' for child care/prekfndergarten administrators? 

* 

(b) Which work-related problems are most bothersome? tc) What global areas 
can be iaf erred from admin is trato'^rs* {ferpeptions of their work-telated 
problems? .The present report employed Cruickshank^s (1980) definition of 
problem as an instance of goal interference. **A problem is an expression of 
an unmet need or an unfulfilled goal. A problem arises when we want something 
and cannot have it", (p* 9) . / 

Method 

' The research procedures employed for this study were developed and used by 
Cruickshank (1981) and his colleagues in several problem identification 
studies. The design employed two phases. In the first p!iase, diary-like 
descriptions of .problem incidents were collected from child care and 
l^kindergarted administrators over a ten-day period. Th^se raw problem 
descriptions were then synthesized in order to develop a checklist of child 
care/prekindergarten administrator problems. In the isecond. phase, the 
checklist, entitled. Administrator Problems Checklist- 7Prekindergarten (APC-Pk) 
was administered to d second independent sample of administrators in order to 
determine the specific problems and groups of problems thaf^wer^' repbrted to 

be mos-t bothdrsoine and that occurred most frequently. 

\ 

S'tmples * s ' ^ * 

In the first stage of the investigation, 200 child caro/prekiodergartefly 
*progj^ams were randomly selected from those licensed by the Wisconsin 
Department of Health and 'social Services. Packets containing a cover letl/er 
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and ten copies of My Bigsest Problem Today Inventory forms (MBPTI>, described 
later, were sent to each program (Appendix A). There Were 151 problem 
accounts returned by 22 administrators from this sample. 

Sitaiiarly, 200 child care/prekindergarten programs were selected from the 
membership of the National Coalition for Campus Chil<J Care and packets of 
MBPTI forms were mailed to each program. From this national sample, 217 
problem' accounts were randomly returned by 30 administrative personnel. 
Administrators in these .two samples were asked to describe their biggest 
problem each day for a ten-day period using the HBPTI forms. From the 368 
descriptions collected in this manner, the APC-Pk (Appendix B) .was developed 
and administered to a second, independent sample of administrators from the 
natVontfT^d* state populatiorts . * 

In the sdcond stage of the study, 200 additional child 
care/prekindergarten programs, were selected from each 6f the two populations 
described above. Cover letters and copies of the APC-Pk were seht to each of 
the 400 centers. A total of 54 usable APC-Pks were returned by the Wisconsin 
stople, and 72 were returned by the nati9nal sample representing 22 states. 

To summarize, the first sampling.'^rovided 368 problem descriptions from 52 
administrators. The second stage provided responses from 12j5 administrators. 
The attrition which occurred during both stages of sampling must be considered 
\xi terms of the interpretation and generali;zatlon of the findings. 

Instrumentation ' ' % - 

The first of .the two' Instruments used in collecting data for this* study 
was the MBPTI (Cruickshanfe & Hjfers; 1976). The MBP^i <Appendlx A) %as used to 



.collect anecdotal description^ of the biggest wo)rk-related problem 

administrators encountered each day. AdministraCors in the first phase sample 

were.asiced for each of 10 consecutive working days to describe on the HBPTI 

the critical incident or problem that caused them the most concern or 

difficulty. example of a problem reported by one child care/kindergarten 

administrator follows :• 

After having problems with consistency id d^y care, payment and schedule 
for one ch^ild — and many special exdeptions and ultimatums^ made, I made the 
decision terminate enrollment*, today I had to inform the^mother. This 
was very hard to do because I know the child need^ care, but the 
inconsistency and lack of payment by the mother was affecting the 
operation of the center. (Problems in the previous year* a payment 
contributed to the final termination decision.) 

The raw problem descriptions such . as the aboVe served as the basis for the 
extraction and generation of brief problem $tatements used' in the construction 
of the Administrator Problems Xlhecklist—Preklnaiergarten (APC-Pk), the 
instrument used in the second phase (Appendix S% A jury consisting^ of the 
investigator, a director of a campus-based chil4.care center, a head teacher 
in a campus-based program, and a teachexr/directpr of ji private child care 
center was formed to examine each problem description, eliminate "^bbvious 
duplications and, by consensus, synthesize the problem descriptions into a 
list of brief ptoblem statements. . <^ , 

^ From the 368 problem descriptions reported by administrators* in both 
samples, 50 unique problem statement^! were getierated to construct the APC-Pk. 
Administrators' in the second sample were askdd to consider each problem 
statement on* the APC-rPk w4 to rate how frequently each problem occurred for 
them and how bothersome that problem was for them when it occurred* An , 
/example of five specific problems thkt appeared on the APC-^Pk is provided in 
Figure -1: * ' , * 
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" , ' . Insert Figure 1 about here 

y. 

In sum, for each of the 50 problems on the checklist, the 126 ' . 

administrators in the second sample provided information about both the . 

< * 

frequency of {problem occurrence and the extent to which problems bothered them 
- when they did occur. Respondents were also c^sked to provide information 
regarding demographic characteristics (Appendix C>« From the APC-Pk, it was ^ 
possible to .determine if a problem was (a) frequent, (b) botheVsome, (c) both 

. ~ - • ' 

* frequent and bothersome, or (d) neither frequent nor bothersome*. . 



I Results 

To Identify the specific problems that.jiprekindersarten/ child care 
administrators indicated were most bothersome anxt occurred most frequent 

■ / ■ 

first the APC-Pk responses mre dichotomized. Referring to the APC-Pk 
response scales in Figure 1, \f>^e9uency and botheriome ^sponses of J[l>, (2> 



and (3) weire comsidered to be negative.respon|^s^ Responses of (4) and (5)^ . 
were taken as positive re^onses.. Though this prpc^dure increlased thl^c^luice 
of overlooking a marginal problem^, the investigator was parl^icularly concerned 
with identifying those areas which wi^re .clearly problematic for the child 
care/prekindergarten administrators* stirveyed using the APC-Pk.' 

sNextt APC--Pk data from the Wisconsin and national samples were cpmbinc/d 
and the ^proportion of. responses associated with each of Jbhe 50^ specific 
problemil for hothersomeness were tested .against the mean proportion of 
respon'ses (p » .31) of all problem items. Specifically, a binomial test of 
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UNTIL THEIR PARENTS ARRIVE 



the null hypothesis was conducted at the .01 level of slsnificanee (upper 
tail) f9r idach of the 50 problems. S|pecific prbbleitis whicli were reported to 
occur. most frequently were identified ija^a similar manner; though in this 
instance the mean proportion of responses over all problem items was p =: .17. 
On the basis of these criteria ten problems were identified as being 
significantly bpthetsome for the combined Wisconsin and national samples 
(Table W. Twelve problema\^re^ found to occur frequently for the combined 
samples (Table 1). Child care/prekindergarten administrators indicated, that 8 
of the 50 specific problems were both significantly frequent and significantly 
bothersome (Table 1). 



Insert Table 1 about here 



To determine what underlying problem areas might be inferred from 

*/ . " 

prekindergarten administrators* perceptions of their work-related problems, 
principal axis factor analysis was employed for analysis of the separate 
frequency land bottiersomeness responses for the combined samples. 'Squared 
multiple correlations between a given variable and the rest of the variables 
in ^he matrix were used to sujpply i;iitial estimate? of communality. The first 
factor analysis was overfactored for 20 factors to help determine. the number 
of factors that could meaningfully be rotated^. Application of Cattell*» Scree 
test (Cattell, 1978), the discontinuity cr^iteria, (Rummel, 1970), and '/ 
subjective interpretability each suggested .a four factor solution for botlit 
freqi^ency and bothersomeness data* Those solutions were accepted for final 
Varimax rotation to produce a relatively meaningful structure. The factors 



thus identified are described in terms of perceived prekindergarten 
administrator work-related problems (Table 2)* 



^ ' Insert Table 2 about here 



Table 2 iljuitrates that three factors—Goal Directioa, Fiscal Security, 
and, Efficiency — were common to both frequency and bbthQrs9meness data 
sdiutions/ The. specific problems^ which loaded on each of these three factors 
varied only slightly between identically labeled frequency and bdthersomeness. 
factors. Factor 2(B)', Personnel Manasement, emersed only from the , 
bbth^rsomeness data. Factor 3(F), Parent Cooperation, was unique to the 
frequency data set* The specii^ic item cqmt>osition and factor loadings for 
each factor from^each data set are provided in Appendix D. 

. In order to identify the problem areis which were relatively more 
. important *f or child care/prekindetgarten administrators, the results of the 
analysis o£ specific frequent and bothersqmeness problemsf were combined^tth 

^ \ ' » . ' ^' , 

the results of; the factor analjies. . Following is the list of the. four 

bothersome factors followed' by the proportion and percentage"^ of fpignificant 

items appearing on each* 

Goal Direction' / 1 of 11 6r 9Jpercent 

: . Personnel Management 1 of 10 or 10 percent ' 

' Fiscal Security 4 of 6 or 67 percent \ 

Efficiency ' ^ 2 of 6 or 33>sj^ercent 

Likewise^ below la the, listing of the fo\r frequency factopt. ^ 

* Efficiency ' " 5' of 16 31 percent 

Goal birecti5>n 1 of 10 or 10 percent 

Parent Cgoperation 2 of 4 or 50 percent 

Fiscal Scfcurity ' 3 of 4 or 75 percent 



Discussion 

One goal of the research reported here was to identify specific* 
work-related problems perceived by child care/ prelcind^rgarten administrators 
and to describe J^hcm in terms of their frequency of occurrence |pd degree of 
bothersomeness (Table 1). A second goal was to identify and describe global 
areas of child care/preklndergarten administrator problems (Table 2). 
Accomplishing these goals was seen as prerequisite to meaningful consideration 
of child care/prelclndergarten administrator training needs, 

Problems reported by' child care/preklndergarten administrators aboat 
efficient accomplishment of .job responsibilities, give definition" to the common 
knowledge shared by chlld^care admlnlsttators; control of time and effective 
management of paperwork is troublesome. . While specific knpwledge to the 
contrary Is lacking, It Is likely that most ch^ld care/prekindergarterf 
-Administrators develop needed managerial arid tlibe ajetoagement -Skills 9^ the. 
job, Instead of through organized training -efforts. 

, Recall that Table 2 indicates that three factors. Goal Direction, Fisckl 
Security, and Efficiency, each emerged from both ffrequency and both^srsomei^ess^ 
data sets. That Is, not only do these three typeis of" prpblems occur ^ 
frequently, •but they also are bothersome, when they do happen. Note also that^ 
Table 2 Indicates that the remaining .two factors. Personnel Management and^ 
Parent Cooperation,- emerged only* from one of the two sets of data. ^Personnel 
management problems emerged as bothersome but not frequently occurring. 
Problems of par^ent cooperation. emerged as frequently occurring, but not as 
. botcher soine. 



Problems of Goal Direction ' . 

problems deflnlpg this factor reveal **^admlnlstrat6rs* desire* to help 
themselves and their staff achieve hlghec levels of petiformance'* fPeck, 1975, 
p. 118)! Problems loadlas on this factor reflect the goal of fo8|:erin8- ; 
positive Interpersonal rel^ations among staff, parents, and administration. 
Administrators* want to provide for communication among staff « resolve 
conflicts .among staff, help staff members Improve attitudes toward their. job, 
and prevent themselves from feeling isolated from staff. Admlnlstrftori want . 
their staff and themselved to develop profess lonalljf and report ptpblems such 

as getting staff to follow through on assigned responsibilities and conducting 

^ - . • ^[y ' 

productive staff meetings* Admlalstrators want to promote understandLit>g" of . » 

the common goals of quality child care^ 

^ ' ' ' ■ ' >'/ A ' 

Problems of goal 'direction are not surprising given thct several parties 

• • 'i '*."'"" * 

involved In the child care enterprise: parents,, staff and administration. 

Effective leadership requires the knowledge and ability to promote and* 

' • . ' ' ■ . * *• 

encourage the^e parties to adopt aijd actively worlTtoward the accompli sfciient 
of common goals. Administrators must be able to j;>rovide their staff wlti^(^ 
training which Is consonant with. established goals. These goal% must be 
coimnunlcated. to and shared by parents as well.' Similarly, adiainistratots must 
ni'nderstand the child care goals held by parents. * 

Problems of Fiscal Security ' " . ' 

this factor is defined by problems reflecting administrators ♦ desire to 
feel freq from anxiety about. enrollment and related financial tnatters. This 
factor contains a high percentage of significantly frequetit and significantly 



*bo4bhdV.8omb problems.:'. Admi^strabors report problems mainb&lnins full 
enroi^eafc^ adj^ltln^ bov4eclliiins enrollmeiit and keeplos rates in line with 
"..panen£ft* i^biliity to pay.i. Hor^over,. administrators want parents to follow 

..policil^s (x^ enrollments Qt, feeV^paymiiSf.nts, aqd to pay their fees on time. 
Thi .eme|^sonce this, /if, dc tor anii.the problems which define* the. factor 
underscore the, converniional*\tisdom t[hat finances is one of the major problem 
Ai^Qas faced by (^hild 6ate/preki;idergarten Administrators^ Morgan (19S2) 
P0int;9 out, f inaniciat ij^lanning ini(| managemeht is a critical skill. 
Unfortunately^', maijjr child cute/ ptekind6fgarten administrators lack specific 
prepat^atldn ini;,thi^..area^ an<ji%suiily acqui'^^e financial management skills 'on 

" tlhe jobv ' /' : ' ,V* i\ 
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Problems W Efficiency / ' • 

[ 3Sbe Bff ioiencji factot Is def lhe'((il .^y a<jtoinistrators' concern with 

. accomplishinj^ tasjts eft^ect^Vely 4Di<i efficiently (Pe<^k, 1975). :^ey §ant to he 

; able tbiinai;^ the , most their professional time. ' v-. 

*. Admin^i«trat(>rs ,want* io'^.bc^' a^y "tp ' pbmpl^i^ Routine tasks in a profissslonal 

Vmanrfer, Adtoinistcatoes repptr£ ptobl^.f inding 'the time^to meet the 

, indivl'duai: ne^ids parents ahd >'taffi^ They ar^' concerne4 wltfe having to , : 
/' ' / *• ;^ ^ / .vi /V ' . V . * ^h, X ' ;\ ^^ 

attend too many meetipgi, compl^tioR pipor work required hy outside* ageitiiiiefl, 

finding' enough liime for paperwork and contending with interruptionsjwhiie they 

ate working, .ihey iepopt dlftlculty cipmpleting tasks that are dependent ,bn 

..the ,i(bcbions- .of oth'ers;^/ * / ' . - 



\ 
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• Ptoblemg ot Personnel Management ^ 

The importance af personnel i^anagement in child care settings is well 
known (Travis & Perreauli, 1982), This factor is defined by. problems which 
indicate that administrators wfint.to utilize and supervise their staff in 
order to^1R9ei overall program needs. Administrators want positive program 
effects to result from their staffing decisions. They are concerned about the 
most effective scheduling and assignment of staff neqessary to meet all 
program needs. Administrators report problems finding effective substitute 
staff, and meeting children* s needs when the room is short staffed* 

Providing adequate child care/prekindergarten ser;yices is a 
labor-intensive proposition. Day care/prekindergarten prograiX( administrators 
are faced with a wide range of staff ^ibiliti^s, backgrounds, training and work 
experience. Matty child care employees are^inlmally trained and are oftog^ 
pqorly motivated (Ve.ssen, 1981). Staff salaries are.lgenerally Iqw^, often 
.resulting In high turn-oV^r and low staff morkle and commitment. These kinds 
of conditions require ipeclific skills^ and expertise in personnel management. 

" 'I •., *. " , 

Most child care/prekinidergirten administrators^^ lack specialized personnel 
management training, mtore ol^ten than ndt, .learning on the job how to deal with' 
personnel related probl^bs is they ai^lse^ ' ^ v 

Problems, of VarejtttVCooperiit to^^ f;. - . ^ . * 

This ft^^tpr Is d0£it^ed by '(problems administrators reporf: at^ound the gbal 
of gettUg par6i\t«Nsto if^^ projjram policies and proceiur.^sl Administrators^' 



want parents to follow eitirpllm^n't^procedures, and to pay their fees on tim^, 
Adminisll^^ ai?6 concerned. al)Out ;getting parents to 'Supply accurate,. 
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up^to-^date information for files. Keeping . information such as inKauniz%tion8t 

physical examinations* and emergency data. is often necessary in order to meet 

state licensing requirements. , . ' , 

It is generally accepted that child care and prekindergarten settings ♦ ^ i 

parent policies are often >rague, poorly commubicated, or non-es^istent • Unlike 

the relatively more highly structured and organized :pub}.ic school system, 

child care service^organizations lack th^ clear administriitiVe hierarchy and 

established legal and qmasi-legal enforcement pcbcc^dures whifeh govern parent 

behavior with respect to procedures and policies, tf this assumption Is 

correct, then it may h?lp explain why administrators have prjpblems gejb^lng 

. parents to follow various poUiiies and procedures. Likewise, obtaining parent,.,^ 
.;.*•-*.. • ' 

cooperation m4y be. considerably more difficult if policies or procedures are 

poorly developed,, poorly diaaeminated, nonexistent', or if they pertain to . 
, nfatters not cover^ed by sHte or local statutory regulattonfl* 

Implications •^or Child C*re/Preklnderfi*rten Administrator TratniflK 

The present study provides evidence that child care/ prekindergarten ^ 
administrators ea^perience problems- -unmet needs --as .they perform their daily ^ 

, work*" Moreover, adm^istrators are willing to describe their daily problems 

* ^ • . . • *^ . , * ^ ^- ' ^ ' ^ . I- " . . ^ 

iii. detail. BvidenceM^J provided that tt^e total set of work related problems 

administrators face is relatiy^ljf Itolted* in scopis^ and that <pecjLf lo problems 

appear to be stable .over tl^^ and across settings.^ Data ind^at* that dome ^ 

adihlnis^rator^ problems are frequently oceiirrlngt. sjpme problenid fre , 

particularly bothetsome 'and some are ^oth. \More6var^ evtdentd fi. provided 

that probl0rt8 which. adralnifitratOM perceive be ptcticuiariy fre^Wiifc ahd 
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troublesome are stable over time and across settinss. Finally, the preseii't 

stild; contributes to the evidence that administrators face salient" and 

jnaaningful groups of problems. <Chese groups appear to bo relatively stable' 

over time and ac/^ss settings/ . ^ , . 

» * ^ ' * 

There are many" apprqihches to developing curricula for the preparation of 

«day care personnel (Cruickshank, 1971; Peters' & Kostelnik, 1981). One 

approach,. Smith il969^«, suggests that training programs should be grounded in 

events, sign if l^an!;, to the work setjbring. Work- related problems represent sucK 

sigftificant' events (Cruicltshank^ 1981). Pec^ and Tucker (1973) among others 

. tv , • . ' ' , I ^ ^> . ' . ' ' 

a . . , . 

\- f • ./i ' '^ 

cite evidence to support .training methods^ such' as role playing, simulations, 
and. tha use of videotaped or filjaed, recording! of actual work-lsetting events* 
Fre,ciuently occurring and bothersome problem^ cfiui provide the content for 
tctacliing strategies such at these (Crulckshank, 1981). ,^ ^ ^. 

\ Curricula developer's and ti^ainers m\^st also consider the relationship 

between skill retention atid specific training strategies *and materials,. . . . 

\ '* V ' • ' ' * * * * \ 

Recall that the pt^esent study is based upon the notion of probrlem as an 

• ' ' ' , * 

instance of a goal, held by .an individual, a goal which is being' inifeerfered 

with« In other words, a problem exists when an'ndividual has a goal and 

cannot achieve it. Therefore, the problems idenay^d in the present study 

represent desired %oals preklndecgar^en administrators have already 

established for thenfselves. As such, these problems represent a particularly 

potent source for content and strategies (Kelman, 1971) necessary to design 

meaningful preparation programs for child care/prekindergarten administrators 
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Xable 1 ' C ' 

Frequent and Bothersome Adminlstratot Problems 



Item 


Problem Statement ■ " " 


• 


1* 


Contending with interruptions while I am working 


V 


3* 


Getting parents to follow policies on enrollment 9r fee payments. 


6*. 


rinding' enough time tor paperwork. / . 




9(F) 


Being"^ able to stay tfome even though I' am sick. 




22(F) 


Getting aQec[ua^e janiuoriax service}* 


# 

* 


26* 


Finding' effective substitute staff. 




28* 


Maintaining full enrollment. 




33(B) 


Firing staff. , * ^ 




36* 


Cutting parents to pay their fees on time. 




39(B) 


Getting parents to supply accurate uR-to-date information for 
files. 


our 


41(F) 


Finding the time to meet the individual .needs of parents and 


staff. 


43* 
4af(F) 


Keeping rates In line 'with parents* ability to pay. 
Promoting papent involvement. '* 




49* , 


Beting able to pay staff a prpfessional vage. 


• 

« 



Kote. . * Indicates significant for both bothersome and frequency data. 



(F) ^Mg'ans significant for frequency data only. , 
(a). Means significant for hotherflome data onjy. 



Table 2 

Names and Descriptions of Jrequericy and Bothersomeness Factors From Combined 
Wisconsin and National Samples , ' c 



Factor 


Name 


.^ . * . 
Description '* * . * , 


2(P) 


VjOILX U 1 UtJC V 1 Uil 


: ■ ; ^ — 

* * * * • 

V and their staff achieve higher levels of 
perfotmance. 


3<B) 


Fiscal Security. 


Administrators want to feel free ^rom aoxiety 
about enrollment and^ related financial affairs! 


4(B) 
1(F) 


Efficiency 

4 * 

^ 9 


Administrators want to accomplish talks'' ^ ^ v ' 
.effectively and efficiently; they want tt^ make^ 
the most efficient use of their professional 
time; lUiey want tq be able to complete rout;;ine 
tasks in a professional mann^rV ^ , >* 


2(B) 
I. • . 


Personnel . 
. Management . / 


''"l^mlnistratoi^^s V{^nt #to utilize and supervise ^ . 
" * tfieir staff In^orSler to' meet overall |>rpgrtm» ^ 
* needs; they want positjive program *e^f4cts to 
result f|pom stafifin^ decisions* * ^ 


3(F) 


Parent 
Cooperation 

*i , " 


/ Ad^ilnistrators, want to effect . a change , . 
in ^he behavior of parents' with respect jbo 
program |»61icies and procp^ures.^ . 



1 



Note . . (B) Indioabes the Factor Number for Bdthersom^'Data « , 
(F) Indicates the Fadtor^ Number for' Frequency Data 
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MBPTI and Cover Letter 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE/P.O. Box 413, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



AREA CODE 414 



Dear Child Care Professional, ^ 

We are asking your help^in the first large-scale effort to identify 
and describe the ^spec.ific day-to-day problems faced by people who work 
in child care and pre- kindergarten centers. 

Some of the plrofessionals who work with young children feel that 
teacher training programjs might be giving too much attention to public 
school kindergartens, and not enough attention to child care and pre- 
kindergarten centers. Others think the emphasis is just right. Some 
individuals think there are important differences between working in a 
public school kindergarten and working in a child care or pre-kindergarten 
center. .Others agree that there are some differences but are not sure , 
how they affect workers, if at all. Some individuals feel that there are 
differences between the kinds of problems experienced by public school 
workers and the kinds of problems met by those who work in child care or 
pre-kindergarten centers. Others feel that the'work problems in both 
settings are basically the same. . ' 

Unfortunately, at this point; we simply dor\\i know who is right. 
While a great deal is known about the problems Of public school workers; 
we know very little about the specific problems of workers in child care 
and pre-kindergarten centers. Therefore, ^we are asking your help in what 
we believe will be an important study fjbr those who work in child care 
and pre- kindergarten centers. ' We will 'be glad to share a^summary of . 
what we find mth any of you who participate in this study. 



, We have sent a packet of materials in car^ of the Director of each 
center. Each set contains the following: (1) this cover letter, (2) ten 
copies of a fo.rm called the "My Biggest Problem Today. Inventory" 
(the MBPTI), and (3) a postage-paid. return envelope. .Would you please 
conlplete the enclosed forms and return them at the end of . two weeks. 

TO THE DIRECTOR : 

(1) Please keep one set of materials for yourself. (2) Choose 
two head teachers and give each of them a set of materials (By a head ' 
teacher we mean the teacher who has the main responsibility* for a given 
group of children.) (3) Choose one assistant teacher or aide and give 
that person the last set of .materials. (By assistant -^teacher or aide 
we mean a worker who works with chiWren but does not have the main 
responsibility for the whole group.) • * ' 

' ^ Continued 



erJc 



25 



TO THE DIRECTOR. THE HEAD TEACHERS; & THE .A SSISTANT TEACHER: ' • 

Ali\ of your instructions are the same. For e^ch of ten consecutive 
days we are asking you to record the persona'Uor professional work-pelated 
incident which caused you the most concer'n. F»*om oaV> own experience as 
child care professionals we know you have iliuch to do each day, but it is 
very important that each incident be written down and described m as much 
detail as possible. Please use one MBPTI form for each of the ten days. _ 

It is impoV-tant that you try tp, complete one MBPTI -'^-P'P each day, 
• since the exact details may be forgblEfen even a day later. At;the.end of 
the ten day period, place the ten completed MBPTI forms jor however many, 
you have com pleted ) in the postage paid return envelope and mail them 
back~trus. It'is critical to the success of this study that as many 
MBPTI forms as possible be returned. As you look at the MBPTI forms you 
will -see that they are not hard to- complete, just follow the instructions 
on the form. ■ . , * 

The completed MBPTI 'forms you -return will be used by a-groap bf 
center directors, teachers, and teacher trainers to construct '.a problems 
checklist. This problems checklist wi>l be sent to a second. group of 
professionals at national and statewide .levels.' The checklist wi 1 1 ■ 
allow a large number „af professional^. to easily respond to how frequent 
and bethersomeeach of -the problems are to them. 

Please, do not identify yourself or the center where you work. We. 
have made no attempt to identify individual. teachers, directors or #54- 
centers. ,You may be assured that what you write will not be seen by 
anyone outside of the project. • 

John M. ''Johnston,. 'famela J. Boulton • ■ 

Assistant Professor Director ; 

Early Childhood Teacher Education -UWM Day Care Center 




♦ * 



1. 



1^^ 'C- 



2. 



MY BIGGEST PROBLEM TODAY INVE|vm3F!Y . . „. 

I WC3RK IN A CHILD CAFlE OR PREKlNpERGARTCN CENTER LICENSED FORt * 

1^ Fewer THAN EIGHT. CHILDREN. ' - • ' 

■ ' 'More than eight c;hildren ■ * * 
My job! is best described ASt •• • ' * 

•_ A DIRECTOR with NO REGULAR TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 

A DIRECTOR with' SOME REGULAR' TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 

A LEAD OR HEAD TEAChER- 

." . AN ASSISTANT" TEI^CHER Or" AN AIDE " ' 



-7 



The PERSONAL OR PROFESSIONAL . WORK-RELATED' CONCERN WHICH CAUSED. ME. THE GREATEST 
.. ...CONCERN .TODAY HAPPENED P& FOLLOWS t iCPLEASE, DESCRIBE THE EVENT IN AS MUCH DETA IL, AS 
. possible". Use. THE back of this page if you NEED TO. The more DETAIL THE BETTER.) 



1 ' 




PUEASE CIRtLE THE BEST CHOICE FOR EACH OF THE TWO STATEMENTS BELOW: 
1, To ME'THIS IS A FREQUENT PROBLEM • . . \ . , - / \ 



5 

Always 



4 



Occasionally 
2, td me this is a bothersor^, problem . . , 



. 5 

Extremely 



4 



t, 3 . 
StJM^TIMES 



27 



1 

Never 



' NOT AT ALL 



\ 

/ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE/ P.O. Box 413, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



AREACODE414 



Re&r- Early Xhildhood Professional, 

f Human service professionals encounter work-related problems as they 
perform their various job responsibilities. Teachers are certainly no - 
exception. Much 'is .know abouithe problems faced by teachers in elemen- 
tary, junior high and senior Ir^h school teacfiers. Almost nothins is 
known about th'e work related problems of pre-kindergarten and child care 
teachers. We are asking yoiir help in the second part of a large-scale 
effort to identify and describe the specific day-to-day problems faced 
by people who work in child care and pre-kindergarten centers. 

In the first part of our study, over 1,200 descriptions of work- 
related, problems were sent to us by pre-kindergarten and child care 
administrators, teachers and aides in your state and across the nation. 
These problem descriptions have been synthesized into jiJcobI em statements 
on two problem checklists: one for administrators, and one for teachers- 
and aides. We are now asking your help in completing and returning ' ^ 
these checklists to us. We will be glad to share a summary of what we . 
find with you who participate in this stu^. , ' \ 

We have sent a packet of materials in care of. the administrator of 
each center. Each packet contains (1) one Administrator Problems Check- 
list and a postage-paid return envelope, and (2) three Teacher Problems 
Checklists and three postage-paid returi* envelopes. Would you please 
complete the checklist and return it. You may wish ta complete the . 
Checkli'^t in one Sitting, or ydu may wish to do parts of it as^ou have 
a few minutes. . Ead|. Checklist has instructions and a sample item. printed ^ 
on the front, 

TO THE ADMINISTRATOR : 

(1) Please keep the Administrator Problems Checklist for yourself. 
(2) Choose two head teachers and give each of them a Teacher Proems 
Checklist (By head. teacher we mean the teacher who has t)r1mary responsi- 
bility for a given group of children). (3) Choose one assistant tead|;ier 
or aide and give that' person the last Teacher Problems Ched^Hst (By 
assistant teacher or aide we mean a person who works with'^cnrTaljen in 
a group where another teacher is in charge). y 

Please do not ixlentify yourself or the center where you work. We 
have made no attempt to identify individual teachers, administrators or 
centers. You may be assured that your responses will not be seen by 
anyone outside-^of this project. 



We thank 




Jdhn M. Johnston " 
Assistant Professor 
Fariv Childhood Teacher Education 



PamTa 0. Boulton 
director 

UWM Bay Care Center 



ADMINISTRATOR PROBLEMS CHECKLISTt PREKINDERgARTEN FORM (APC-Pk) 



John M. Johnston 

PAMLA J. BOULTON 

University of Wisconsin-Milwau<ee 



A -PROBLEM ARISES WHEN WE HAVE A GOAL AND CANNOT ACHIEVE IT. PROBLEMS FOR 
PREKINDBRGARTEN ANO CHILD CARE .ADMINISTRATORS OFTEN RESULT FROM THE SPECIAL WORK 
THEY DO AND FROM THE SETTINGS IN WHICH THEY WORK. IT IS TmPORTANT FOR TEACHERS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND TEACHER EDUCATORS TO KNOW WHAT 
PROBLEMS YOU FACE SO THAT SPECIFIC EFFORTS CAN BE MADE TO REDUCE OR ELIMINATE 
THEM. Your help in identifying the problems you face IS A CRUCIALLY IMPORTANT 
PART OF THIS PROCESS. . * 

DIRECTIONS 

The PROBLEMS ON THE CHECKLIST HAVE BEEN REPORTED BY PREKINDERQARTEN AND 
CHILD CARE ADMINISTRATORS IN YOUR STATE AND ACROSS THE COUNTRY. THEV MAY^ REFLECT 
PROBLEMS YOU ENCOUNTER. IN ORDER TO FIND OUT, RESPOND TO EACH STATEMENT IN TWO 
WAYS. 

EXANPLEj Look at the SAf^LE problem statement below and how one . 

ADMINISTRATOR HAS RESPONDEO TO IT. AS YOU'REAO THIS PROBLEM 
STATEMB<JT (AND ALL OTHERS' IN THIS CHECKLIST) BEGIN THE STATEMENT 
WITH THE WORDS, 



< 

3t 



FREQUEt^LY 



•5 



(0 

§ 

o 



" I HAVE A PROBLEM ..." 



'"CI UH CZ] LH d! !• Maintaining full enrollment 

5 4 3 2.1 



BOTHERSOME 




5 4 " 3 2 



i 



6 



g 

in-; 

1 



, / The sample problem shows that the admin is-?rator felt that'" maintaining fuu* 
enrollment'* IS occasionally a problem but that when it happens it is extremely 
bothersome. ■ ' ' ¥> , ■ ■ ■ - " 

You can see there are five choices related to t>e frequency of occurrence 

OF the problem ANO FIVECHOICES RELATED TQ THE EXTENT OF ITS BOTHERSOfeNESS., 
therefore MANY COMBINATIONS ARE POSSIBLE, RfeMEMdER TO, PLACE A CHECK 'MNRK i,N QNE 
OF THE FREQUENT COLUMNS AJ;© IN . pNE OF THE BOTHERSOME COLUMN? FOR EACH . PROBLEM. "\ 

Please do not leave any items bl%h '. If you a sTATEME^fr doe? not \ 

fiPPVf to YOU OR YOUR SITUATION THEN. IT IS NOT A PROBLEM '^OR YpU AND SHOULD jSE 
CHECKED "NE\/EFJ" ;OR^'k)T AT ALL, . ' • . • ,. ' ; . - , * ' ' ^; . 



" I HAVE A PROBLEM . . 



FREQUENTLY • 



y ■ - : - BOTHERSOME 



0 □ O EZI CD 1- CorrteNR-jNG wImfI^^EE?RUPTIb^^ . O . IZ3'"D CII ,D ♦ 

5 4 3 2 1 I AM WORKING ' ' ' • 5 4 3 J 2- \ . '- ., 

- ' ^ • .- ' ; ' ' 

' ■ - - ■ ' ■ ■ t •. ■ ' 

□ HH n !—! HIT 2.. Getting OUTSIDE AGENCIES _T0 RESPECT □ □ □ EZI D:^ 

^5 . 4 -3 2 1 My PROFESSiONAC OPINION - ' :'. ^ $' 3 2 1 

□ □ □ □ □ 3. Getting PARENTS TfivFotLow POLICIES □..[HI CI1"0;"Q' 

5 4 3 2 1 ON ENRpLL^ENT OR FEE PAYNENTS 5 4^ 3 . - e--'. 4 

1 I \ 1 □ O en Setting appropriate Work load expec- 

5 '4. 3 2 1 TATIONS^FOR -TEACfcERS .5 .4 3 , .2.-1 - 

□ □ tZ] □ nH 5* PROVIDING EVALUATION. AND FEEDBACK O □ ,lZ] Q 'D • 

5 4 3 2 1 TO STAFF . ' - 5.,...* V vAf^,!?' 



□ Q □ □ □ 6- Finding enough time for PAPERWdRK .-/Ell CS'Q O^CHlv-' . 

□ nn □•[ill 7. .Maintaining ENlH3SiASM'yoR% JOB □ EJ'CZI Q © >|" 

's 4 3 .2 1. . .5,;^.-4. ; ■;3 ^V:^ 

O □ □ □' □ 8.. Adjusting TO DECLINIi^GE^JRou_MENT, .J/. E3\IZ3'Qv- ;^ 

5 4 3 2 1 ' y.-"^ '•■ "'-r'^ .M--"" -'"^ •>-f 

□ □ □ □ □ 9. BEING ABLE. TO STAV- iiOfe'i^feN THOU«t . Q t3 ' J 
5 4-3 2 1' I AM SICK • S. 4- 3'' ,.r'l2- J! i ' 



' nH □ ■□ □ n 10. ACCOMMODATIN'G CHILDt^'S .kriEbgtESi " '" D □ □*□'•-□ ..V 

S 4 ' 2( ; ^ 1 \ WHICH DO NOT FIT FULL- OR HALF-TIME .:..4;;y>4- .;^2 , i :f: 

V ^ ' V, '. PA"nrERNS • .,..->.'^ ,f 

■ . □ □ □ O^tb 11. 'GETTING PARENTS TO CHA^ 

".--A 3 2 1 • - • CONCERNS OR QUESTIONS TQ THE AP.PRO- . 5,.^,.. 4,. •■3 , . 2. l-.f ' f 

V '• .... .. ^ , PRiATE PERSONS • . :~ ' • '■ V^-' - " ' Mr s.-: . I 

:, ■ .•' • '.v.. M''. ' V. ^ ■"' •* ■ • . " • ;s 



»l'-HAVE A PROBJ^KT'^' 



FREQUENTLY 



□ HJ Q HH en 12. Resolving conflicts between 'Staff • ED fHi Q; 113 j^V. 



4 '3r. z:-: i ■ 



3-- .'2 •■ 1 



tH □ □ □ □ 13. Providing for conwunicatiipn' amon?. Q Q'.IZJ □ .Cj 

•5 4 3 2 1 " STAFF / ^ - • o - ' 

□ □ □ □ U £ 

5- - ' 4 3 2 1 RE 



JEALING WITH UNEXPECTED" ^STAFF^ 
ESIGNATl'ONS . ' ■ ' 



D Q □ C3 Q 

mmm^^^^ v^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ • ' ' ' • 

5 '3 ■•■2 r , 



CZf Q □ □ 15. Hf^VING TO-ATT^p TOO MANY" MEETINGS Q 1— I Gl CI C-l 

5 4 3,. 2 1',. • ■;. • . ; " - 5- • 3; 2 '1 

D^Cm O en □ 16.^- FtELlVjG ISOLATED FROM STAFF ' □ ^'CI' IHI CH L— 1' 

•5 .* 4 ...3 2 1 / ■ ., * ■ ., . ' 5 \ 4 •' 3 2.1 

- ,- - ... •. r 

□ VJt 113 □ CD (?. ^TAYING-vWITHlN THE ESTABLISHED * BUDGET □ □ □ I 11 1 



••' ■'l—I UH- ! [ d -iZH'lS. PROVIDING' SAFE TRANSPORTATION. FOR □ CI □ | 1 I 1 

• ."^ f; 4 3... 2 1 CHILDREN'; -5 4 3 2-1 



CHILDREN 



' -I [ ';r ^ .i~ 7 Q C3 19^- Getting staff -to follow tihrough -on | 1 | [ \ I | — [ | — I 



2 ; ' V i assigned |^SP0NSIBILITIE$ 



2 - 1 



d C3 C3 C3 C] 20; : TALt<lh!CwiTH a: STAFF MEMBER ABOUT □ □ JUL Q d ^ 
' 3[ 2; 1.- '. TmVR ATTi-1\!pE;T0W/«D THEIR 5. ^ ^ .t '- 



•'•| '\\ CJ Cl Q rn 21-; REAtRRANGINQ STAFF 'SCH6D<J-ES ~ 



3 . ^ 



□ □ am □ 

S 4 *" ^^ f ' Z ^ 1 



D ,EI3 CI CH 2a< 6eTTiyJG-A«>eQUATE J^ITORIAL SERVICE ; Q C3 CI D. O 

5 ' 4 ' .'3 ,2 "i ^.J; ■ ■ ; -T 4 ' • ^^^^ ;^^<,-5; 3 2 .1 
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I HAVE A PROBLEM ..." 



BOTHERSOME 



' UH UH n EH □ 23. maintaining positive communication □ □ □ □ D 

. ■ 5,- 4 3. 2 1 WITH STATE LICENSING AGENCY -54321' 



□ □ im D CZI 24. Resolving conflicts between parents □ □ □ EU HIl 

5 4 3 2 1 . AND TEACHERS 5 4 3.2 1 

□ □ □ □ □ 25. Completing paperwork required by □ □ □ [Z] CH 

5 4 3 2 1 OUTSIDE AGENCIES - 5 4 3 2 ' 1 

I I I 1 n I [ ri 26. Finding effective substitute staff □ □ □ □ □ 

5 4 3 2 1. - • • 5 4 .3 2 1 

I I O □ dl CH 27. Providing sp^ce for sick children □ □ □ □ □ 

5 4 3 . 2 ' 1 • UNTIL THEIR PARENTS ARRIVE 5 4-32 1 

1 1 ] I I I I [ 0 28. Maintaining FULL ENROLLMENT > O UH (HI D HI] 

54321. • 54 3.21' 

1 I ] I I I I \ - I I 29. COMPLETING TASKS THAT ARE DEPENDENT □ □ □ □ □ 
5 4 3,21 ON ACTIONS OF OTHERS . • •54321 

F~l [ 1 □ [3 □ 30. GETTING STAFF TO BE QN TIME FOR EZ) O CZl CU CZ3 

- 5 4 3 „ 2 1 THEIR SHIFTS 5 4 3 2 1 

EZD Eir dl dl nH 31. Working in place of staff who are " □ □ □ CH .dl 

.5 4 3 2 1 ABSENT 5' 4 3 2 1 

□ □ o a o „. — . d-a □ □ o 

5 4 3 2 1 . " •■ 5 4 3 ' 2 . 1 

□ □ □ □ □ 33. FIRING STAFF □ □ □ □ □ 
54321 -- '54 321 



APC-PK 



I HAVE A PROBLEM ..." 



FREQUENTLY 



BOTHERSOME 



4 

r~l nn l l l l [III34. finding and keeping qualified staff • en en CZJ GH cm 

15 4 3 2 1,' ,. . . '5 4 3 21 

□ □ □ □ □ 35. Meeting the neeOs of the <:hildren □ □ □ □ □ 
5 4,3 2 1 when the room is short staffed , 5 4 3 2 1 

en EZI CH HZI n 36. getting parents to pay their* fees □ □ cm EZ3 [Zl * 

5*4 3 2 1 ON TIME ^ . ,'5 4 3 2 1 

. 1 I □ □ □ 37. INVOLN^ING MY STAFF IN PROFESSIONAL '□anna 

5 4 3 2 1 IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES • ^ 5 4 3 2 1 

• □ □ n a la 38. conducting, productive STAFF MEETINGS □ Q. □ □ a 

543' 2 1^* 543, 2 1 

I I T 1 I I I I I I 39. Getting parents to supply- accurate, □ □ CH dl Cj 

5 4 3 2 1 UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION FOR OUR FILES 5 4 3 2' 1 

.SI n HI] HD CH 40. providing adequate STAFF TO I^T ALL □ □ O EZ3 O 

5 4 3 2 1 PROGRAM NEEDS '[ x ^5*4 3 2 1 

□ □ □ a O Finding the time to meet the □ □ CH CZI' 

5 4-3 2 1 INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF PARENTS AND . 5 .4 " , 3 ' 2 1 

' . ' STAFF ■ , " ; ' 

Iv , 42. Adjusting to the loss of ouTsicfe , , , , , , , — , , — ' 

□ □ □ □ □ ■ FUNDING ' 

S 4 3 2-1 ABILITY TO PAY • j 54 3 2 1 

□ □ □ nH a scheduling staff WHO WORK LESS THAN" □ □ □ a □ 
5 4. 3 2 1 HALF TIME S 4 3 2 1 
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I HAVE A PROBLEM ..." 



FREQUEhn-LY 



1 \ 

1 — 1 

5 


1 ^1 1 ^1 1 1 

i:^ 1 1 1 1 1 

4 3 2 


I — 1 

5 


J — 1 J — 1 1 — 1 

4 3 2 


□ 

5 


9 9 


□ 


IZ3 n n 

4 3.2 


• n 

5 


□ n □ 

4^3 2 


□ 

5 


, ,4 3 2 



AGENCY 



[NG STAI 

\}ms. 



'BOTHERSOME 



FESSIONAL WAGE 



ISTRATIVE DECISIONS 



5: 4 3 2 J 

n n n n 

5 4 3-2 1 

□ □ □ D □ 

5 4 3, 2 1 

n EH □ a □ 

5 4 3 2 1- 

'tn □ n □ □ 

^5 4.3 2 1 • 

n □ □ □ 

5 4 3 2 1 ■ 



BAGKGROUNp INFORMATION 

In order to help us BEntR understand the problems you face, it is inportant that 

YOU ANSWER all OF THE QUEST ipNS BELOW, THANK YOU. • 



1. AGE_ 



2. SEX_ 



3. I HAVE CHILDREN OF MY OWN » YES_ 



J ,N0_ 



4. In the SPACE BELfJW, PLEASE GIVe'tHE HIGHEST LEVEL Op EDUCATION OR TRAINI^JG YOU HAVE 
COMPLETED. (EX^LEj ASSOCIATE 'DEGREE IN CHILD CARE> B.S. IN EARLY CHILDHOODj A 
40 HOUR COURSE IN' CHILD DEVELOPMENT! ETC.) , •' 



5. rate how well you feel this 'training or education prepared you for your current job 
Responsibilities. - 



Excellent Adequate ' Barely Totally 

PREPARATION PREPARA^TJ15n ADEQUATE INADEQUATE 

6. HOW LONG HAVE YOU WORKED AT THIS C^JTER/F^ESCHOOL? YE^S. 

7. How LONG HAVE YOU WORKED IN PREKINDElRGARTEN OR CHILD CARE JOBS ALTOGETHER?. 



RS. 



8. Please check the statement that best ccscribes your present jobi 

Ar^ administrator WrFhTNO regular responsibilities i=^or teaching children. 

^ An administrator with some regular responsibilities ror teaching children. 

^ A head or lead teao-er in charge of a room of children'ano some oth^r staff. 

^ An assistant teacher or an aide working with children in a room where there 

IS another teacher who is in charge.' f 

9. How MANY hours PER WEEK ARE YOU EMPLOYED AT THIS PRESCHOOL/CENTER? 

10. Are you working' at another 'job besjdes this one? Yes No 



V 

11. . What is the approximate licensed capacity for your center/preschool?. 



12. Altogether, how many support and teaching staff are employed in yoOr 
preschool/center? _ ? 

13. This center/preschool is designed to bei A not-for-profit facility. 

. a for-prof^it facility. 

14. Does your preschool/center receive any funding oTI-er than fees paid- by parents? 

Ye s ^ No 

15. My center/preschool i s o perated as a part of another AGENCY/INSTITUTIONi 

Operated independently. 

16. Check all that apply t This preschocL/center EtNtfROLLS Children t. 

Pull dayi J ^Half.dayi - P art-time t Prop-iN. 



17. In which state is your 'center/preschool located?^ — . 

18. Check ths^statement that b^st describes the location of your preschool/center i 

Large metropolitan city 

Suburb 

\ 

. Small town or rural Area 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION. PLEASE FOLD THIS INTO THIRDS, 
CREASE IT SHARPLY, AND MAIL IT IN THE ENVELOPE WE SUPPLIED. • 
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Appendix* C 

Demographic Characteristics of Second Stage Sample 
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Characteristics of the Second Stage Sample 

V In order to describe the prekindergarten administrative personnel who 
participated in this study, and with an eye towardf later examination of 
relations amon^ teacher and work-setting ^characteristics and the varibus 

I 

problems reported, each. person completing the checklist was asked to provide 
certain background information. The 126 participants who completed the 
Administrator Problems Checklist were asked to answer questions about 
themselves, their training, their work experience, and their work setting. 
Checklists were received from campus-based prekindergarten personnel in 22 
ilates rept^esenting all geographic regions of the country. When asked to 
pheck the statement that best described the location of 'the center/preschool 
where they worked^ 32 percent indicated a large city; 19 percent marked 
suburb; and 48 percent reported that they worked in a small town or rural area 
y In response to the questions about themselves, as expected, most personnel 
wgre female (93 percent). To allow for a later test' of the frequently heard 
cTklm that prekindergarten personnel without children o^ their own have more 
problems, study participants were asked if they had children. In response, 72 
percent indicated they had children of their own,. 28 percent indicated they 
did not. Table 3 indicates the age of the prekindergarten administrators who 
returned the checklists. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



/ 



\ 

\ 



^ ' 25. 
To provide background information about the training of the study 
participants, they were asked to give the highest level of education or 
training' they had completed. They were then asked to rate how well they 
i^ought their training or education had prepared them for their current job 
responsibilities. Table 4 indicates the highest level of education . ^ 

completed. Note that 12 percent of those personnel having B.A. or B.S. 
degrees reported that those degrees were in areas not related to education or 
child care. Note also that the third category in Table 2 includes associate 
degree graduates in child care and non-child care related areas, individuals 
holding child care diplomas, and personnel in Wisconsin who had completed 
state-approved 40 and 80 clock hour training courses in child development and 

child care programs. A total of 79 percent of respondents reported having 

• • • 

8on\e kind of training related to the education or care of children. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



When asked^to rate how wel,l their training had prepar^ed them for their 
current job responsibilities, 85 percent of all respondents indicated that 
their training was either excellent (45 percent) or adequate (40 percent). A 
a total of 15 percent reported a negative rating with 12 percent indicating; 
that their training was barely adequate, and 3 percent indicating that their 
training was totally inadequate preparation for their current job. 

Study participants were asked a series of questtions 'about their work and 
work experience. When asked to describe their present position,. 12 percent 
described their job as that qjf a head or lead teacher In tharge of a room of 
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% children and some other staff. There were 37 percent that said they were 

i 

administrators with some regular responsibilities for 'teaching children* 

.There were 51 percent who reported that they were administrators with ho 

*' 

regular responsibilities for teaching"^ children* In all, 51 percent of the. 

> ^ ; 

sample reported that administration was their primary responsibility; with an 
additional 37 percent haying secondary, but regular responsibilities for 
teaching* 

When asked the^number of hours worked per week, 77 percent i^eported 
working between 21 and AO hours each week, with 67 peric^nt of the total sample 
working between 33-40 hours < Only 23 percent reported working 20 hours per 
week or less. Table 5 indicates how long personnel had worked at their 
present position and how long they had* worked in ptekindergarten or child care 
*j'obs altogether* . ' 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Administrators completing the problems checklist were a^ked to provide 
background infprmation about their individual work setting, and about the 
preschool or center where they were employed. ^ ' 

Table 6 indicates the apt>roximate licensed capacity of the center where 
each respondef^t worked, and the number of support and' teaching staff which 
•were employed at the center. 



Insert Table 6 about here 
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Personnel completlns probleios checklisbs were, asked to report If their 
center waa a profit or a non-profit facility; wHether or not the center 
received any funding other than fees paid by parents; and whether the center 

. \ ' 

, was operated independently or operated as a^part of another agency or 

institution. Table 7 indicates the profit, funding and affiliation status of 
the« centers where respondents were employed. 



Insert Table 7 about here 



to determine the predominant enrollment patterns used by centers where the 



study participants (^orlced, respondents were asked to mark all applicable 
categories in which their center enrolled children. The predomfnant patterns 
>re indicated, in Table 8. 



. Insert Table 8 about here 



_ 

\ Note that|^69 percent of tl\e centers operate on a fullrday basis, though they 



may enroll children in any of a number of patterns. Just 19 percent off the 

rhic 

— ...... f 



. . . . ^ 

.study participates worked In centers which only enrolled children for 
half-days or some variation thereof. 



4i 



Table 3 



Ako of Regpondentfl 



Table 4 

HiKheat Level of Bduotion/TraininK Completed 



28 



Age 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 56+ 

Percentage 4 21 19 , 17 10 12 18 



Educational 
Level 

Percentage 



Advanced B.A./B.S. A.A./C.D.A. Some 



Degree 



38 



44 



40/80 Hrs. College 



14 



Table 5 , 

LenKth of Current and All- PrekinderKarten Rmployment 



Years at 
Current Job 

Percentage 



<1 
15 



1-2 
13 



3-5 
29 



6-9 
27 



10 or more 
16 



Years in All ' 
Child Care Jobs ' <1 

Percentage • 5 



1-2 3-5 
'3 " * 17 



6-9 
22 



10-15 
38 



16+ 
15 



42 



Table 6 * . . ' , 

Approximate Llcenged Ctpycity mad Totnl Staff Employed at Center 



Number t>f 
Children 

Percentas^ 



<2j0 • 21-40 .41-60 61-80 81-100 >100 
1-3' .31 ' '30 '..12 6 8 



Nvimber af 
Staff 

Percentase 



1-3 
.24 



4.-6 
18 



7-10 11-20 21 .or more 



21 



2& • i. n. 



Table 7 .■■ ' ; ... 

Profit^ FundiHK and AffjllUtton Stafeittf of Centers 



Not for Ptc^fit 
PoirWoi:it\; 



90 percent- 
10 percent 



Receive funds Other Than From Tuiiion ' 61 percent 
TuCtion Represents Total Intome 39 percent^ 



Operated Independently • 

Af f iji-mted with Other Agency or 
Institution 



42 percent 
. "'SS percent 



30 



Table 8 

4 Predominant Enrollment Patterns of Centers 



Enrollment Pull, half. Pull, half Pull, 
t>attern part part, drop-lq Half 



Percentage 



28 



22 



10 



Half 

only 

18 



Part time 
only 

10 



44 
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4 : Appendix D 

Xbem Comp5s^l£i^6tt> o£ Freciudnb a&d Bothei^some Factors 
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'45, 







Factor 


Item 


Problem Statement 




20 


Tamng with staff members about their attitude toward 


f 


• 


tneir jod 


.696 


13 


Providing for communication among staff 


.688 


A 1 

47 


UaI n» o^oPP er\1 t/o 4 f>Vi^t*o1 ^ Ofl nt*nbl Alllfl i 
nexping SLarr tU SUXVO j uu^r Wieiuou uuxowo y 


.683 


50 


iveccing SLarr z^o rospoCb wj avuuiiiiouLciu^vo uoi«^o«vt*«> 


.650 


' 12 


Resolving conflicts between staff ' \ 


.643 


16 


Feeling isolated from staff \^ 


.572 






.517 


33* 


Firing staff , 


46 


Dealing with angry parents 


.451 


19 


Getting staff to follow through on assigned 


.438 




responsibilities 




04 


Finding and .keeping qualified staff ' . 


.415 


38 


Conducting productive staff meetings 


!402 



*Itefas Administrators indicated were significantly Bothei^some/p = <.01* 



4G 



/table 9 Factor 1 CBothersomeness) Goal-Direction 





t 






Factor 2 (Bothersomeness) Personnel Management 




Item 


> 

Problem Statement 


"Factor 
Loading 


S 


./ 

Providing evalauation and feedback to staff 


.645 


41 


Finding the time to meet the individual needs of 
parents and staff 


.633 


21 


Rearranging staff schedules 

* 


.573 


3S 


Meeting the needs of children when the room is 
short-staffed 


.559 


26* 


Finding effective substitute staff 


.547 


42 • 


Adjusting to the loss of outside funding 


.504 


27 


Providing space for siclc children ^ntil their parents L 
arrive 


^.501 


37 


Involving my staff in professional improvement 
activities , * * 


^ .499 


9 


Being able to stay home even though I am sick 


.492 „ 


40 


Providiiig adequate staff to meet all program needs 


.456 



33 



litems Administrators indicated were significantly Bothersome^ p » <.01. 



> 



47 



Table 11 Factor 3' (Bothersomenesa) Fiscal Security 



4 



3*4 



Item 



Problem Statement 

r 



Factor 
Loading 



28* Malntaljilns full enrollment 

43* Keeping rates In line with parents* ability to pay 

8 Adjusting \o declining enrollment 

48 Promoting parent Involvement 

3* Getting 'parents to follow policies on enrollments or 
fee pt.yments 

36* Getting parents to pay their fees on timfr 



.787 
.585 
.560 
.443 

.437 
.428 



r 

litems Administrators Indlcat^pk^ere significantly Bothersome, p ^ <.01. 



4 • 
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Table 12 Factor 4 (Bothersomeness) Efficiency 



Ite(a ' 


Problem Statement > 

• 


Factor 
Leading 


1* 


Contending with Interruptions while I am working 


.511 


31 


Working In place of staff who kre absent 


.485 


15 


Having to attend too many meetings - . 


.470 


29 


Completing tasks that -are dependent on actions of others 


.459 


2 


Getting outside agencies to respect my professional' 
opinion 


.428 


6* 


Finding enough, time for paperwork 


, .418 



*Ite^s Administrators Indicated were significantly Bothersome^ p =t <.01. 



9 



1 



49 



Table 13 


Factor 1 (Frequency) Efficiency . 




- 

Item 


Problem Statement 


Factor 
* Loading 


35 


Heetins the needs of children when the room Is 
short-staffed ^ 


.581 


21 


Rearransins staff schedules 


• 539 


40 


Providing adequate staff to meet all program needs 


«528 


45 


Adjusting to the loss of outside funding 


8 

.522 


41* 


Finding J;ime to meet the individual needs of parents 
and staff 


.494 


38 


Conducting productive staff meetings 


.479 


1* 


Contending with interruptions while I am working 


.473 


6* 


Finding enough time for paperwork 

• 


.457 


22* 


Getting adequate janitorial service ^ * 


«45o 


25 


Completing paperwork required by outside agencies 


.447 


4 


Setting appropriate workload expectations for teachers 


.446 

• 


49* 


Being unable to pay staff a professional wage 


AAA/ 

.444/ 


31 


Working in place of staff who are absent ^ 


.430 


24 


Resolving conflicts between parents^ and teachers 


.^2 


15 


Having to attend too many meetings 


.420 


37 


Involving my staff in professional improvement 
activities 


.419 



^Items Administrators indicated Occurred with significant frequency, p » < .01. 



Table 14 Factor 2, (Frequency) Goal-Direction 



Item 


/ 

i 

Probleih Statement 


pActor 
Loading 




Pi»ov4fHnr for commtinicAt ion anonr stftFF 


.683 


tV 


TfllVint with a staff member about their attitude 
toward their job 


.616 




Gfitt inr staff to resoect mv administrative decisions 


.611 




pAAlinr isolAted from staff 


.597 . 


12 


Resolving conflicts between staff ^' 


.597 


47 


• 

Helping staff solve their job related problems 


.575 


19 


Getting staff to follow through on their assrigned 
responsibilities 




5 


Providing evaluation and feedback to staff 


.445 


41* 


Finding the time to. meet the individual needs .of 
parents and staff 


* • 

.438 



*Items Administrators indicated Occurred with significapt frequency, p = < .01. 



1 



Table IS Factor 3 (Frequency) Parent Cooperation 



Item 


Problem Sbabemeht 


Factor 
Loading 


3^ 


Getting parents to follow policies on enrollments or 
fee payments 


.535 


^36* 


Getting parents to pay their fees on time 


.529 


32 


Meeting state licensing requirements 


*484 


39 


Getting parents to supply accurate, upt-to-date 
information for our files 


.435 



^Items Administrators indic^ated Occurred with sig^nificant frequency, p » < *01. 



> 



52 
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rftctor H \cVB^\XBucyh rioccii socurity 

• > • • 


• 






Factor 


Item- 


Problem Statement 


Loading 


28* 


Maintain ins enrollment 


• 725 


8 


Adjusting to declining enrollment 


• 632 


43* 


Keeping rates in line with preiiits^ ability to pay 


.531 


48* 


Promoting parent involvement 


.492 



^Items Administrators indicated Occurred with significanb frequency^ p ^ < •Ol^ 
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